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Norton Lumber Company 


Norton Lumber has been 
serving the Rogue Valley for 
70 years. 


In 1949, “Red” Norton 
started Norton Lumber in 
Phoenix, Oregon with only 
$300. He was committed to 
creating a bright future for 
his family and community. 
Red worked hard to make 
the company one of the best 
lumber businesses in the 
valley. 


Wanda, Red’s daughter, 
continues the family tradi- 
tion and has been with the 
company since 1965. Her 
son, Brian and daughter-in- 
law. Teri, also work for the 
company. 


Wanda was born in West- 
wood, California near Susan- 
ville. Her folks moved to the 
Rogue Valley in 1946. 


“Red” Norton of Norton Lumber, Phoenix, Oregon 


‘~~ ~ 
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Wanda Norton Long 


Wanda graduated from 
Phoenix High School in 
1950. She married right out 
of high school and sold real 
estate for a while. She was 
always good with books, a 
fast learner and could bluff 
her way through a lot of 
things. When her father 
retired from the business in 
1964, that was when she got 
into it. She was doing the 
books for the company when 
she first started. 


At that time when Wanda 
started, there were four 
stores--one in Ashland, 
Rogue River, White City 
and Phoenix. The Ashland 
and Rogue River stores were 
later closed. A smart deci- 
sion was made in 2008 to 
close the White City yard 


and sell to the Grange Co-op. 


Due to ill health, Wanda has 
turned over operation of the 
lumber company into the 
capable hands of family 
members. 


Norton Lumber is a retail 
lumber yard, selling win- 
dows, doors, lumber, ply- 
wood, moulding and fencing. 
They also manufacture and 
build wood trusses. Changes 
have been made with the 
times, keeping them in busi- 
ness. As was taught by 
“Red” Norton, do only what 
you can afford. 


“Red’s” family invites you 
to come and learn what 
thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers have discovered since 
1949, “Old fashioned 
Friendly Hometown Ser- 
vice!” 


Thanks to the Mail Tribune. 
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STRANGERS IN THE BOX 


by Pamela A. Harazim 


Come, look with me inside this drawer, 


In this box I’ve often seen, 

At the pictures, black and white, 
Faces proud, still, serene. 

I wish I knew the people, 

These strangers in the box, 

Their names and all their memories 
Arc lost among my socks. 

I wonder what their lives were like. 
How did they spend their days? 
What about their special times? 

Pll never know their ways. 

If only someone had taken time 

To tell who, what, where, when, 
These faces of my heritage 

Would come to life again. 

Could this become the fate 

Of the pictures we take today? 

The faces and the memories 
Someday to be tossed away? 


Make time to save your picture, 


Seize the opportunity when it knocks, 


Or someday you and yours could be 


The strangers in the box. 


0091997 Pamela A. ILarazim 


Thanks to The Rogue Digger. January 2019 


The Good Old Days 


Someone asked the other day, 
“What was your favorite “fast 
food’ when you were growing 
up?” 

“We didn't have fast food 
when I was growing up.” I 
informed him. “All the food 
was slow.” 

“Where did you eat?” “It was 
a place called “home.” Mom 
cooked every day and when 
Dad got home from work. we 
sat down together at the din- 
ing room table, and if I didn't 
like what she put on my plate. 
I was allowed to sit there until 
I did like it.” 

Another thing about our child- 
hood: 

Television was in black and 
white and the station went off 
the air at 10 pm after playing 
the national anthem and epi- 
logue. It came back on the air 
at about 6 am. 
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Enjoying pizza and hors d’oeu- 

“ vres at the annual Phoenix 
/*s Historical Society Christmas 
_ party held at the Phoenix Mu- 


-_ seum December 11, 2018. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to4 p.m. 


: You can be a member of Phoenix 

' Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
year per person. Join now and help 

| preserve the history of Phoenix and 
the surrounding area. 
Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
; second Tuesday of each month at 

i 7:00 p.m. at the Phoenix Museum. 

1 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 


receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


This ‘n That 


Phoenix Historical 
Society 2019 Meeting 
Schedule 


February 12- Bill Meyer will 
talk about old time radios 
and repairing them and 
about ham radios - 7:00 pm 


February 14 - Hosting Jack- 
son County Heritage Associa- 
tion - 10:00 am 


March 12. - Dr. Dennis 
Powers will talk about his 
book Rogue Valley History 
and Present - 7:00 pm 


April 9 - The program 
will be about Pollinators we 
can plant to attract bees and 
the need to plant them. 


May 14 - The featured 
program will be the war in 
France. 


An American’s Prayer 


Thank you, Lord, for this won- 
derful country, 

Where I can live my life, both 
safe and free. 

Each day, I count on brave men 
and women, 

Who stand ready to sacrifice 
their lives for me. 


Who could ask more than their 
determination 

In defending all that America 
has come to be! 

Thanks to those who give again, 
and yet again. 

T enjoy a life in the world’s 
greatest nation. 


Care for those who will pay the 
price of war 
Throughout their lives, Lord. 
The tragic scars they bear 
portray the need for compassion 
That I and all my countrymen 
must impart. 

Amen 


Phoenix Historical Society and Museum lost one if its 
founding members December 9, 2018 at the age of 88. 
Dorothy Claflin helped open the museum in 1999 and 
became its first docent when it was located next to the 
Phoenix Fire Department. She served as treasurer and 
docent for the Phoenix Historical Society through 2012 
until her retirement. She created many fascinating and 
talked-about displays for the museum and continued to 
be a strong supportive member until her passing. 

Dorothy was also a founding and energetic member 
of the Phoenix Friends of the Library. She clerked at 
the Phoenix Post Office for 32 years. 

“Dot” will be missed by all that knew her. 
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New Randles Market - 1940s 
Corner of 2nd St. & Main 
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Phoenix Oregon - 1950s by Dorothy Claflin 


The population of Phoe- 
nix was 750. The boundaries 
of the town were basically 
from 6th Street to the north 
to The Old Stage House on 
the south end of town, and 
the railroad tracks to the 
west, Bear Creck to the east. 
The longest main street, 
Highway 99, was a two-lane 
street running north and 
south. Along Main Street, 
after driving by Dudley’s 
Auction Yard, you would 
find Prince’s Grocery and 
gas station at the end of 5th 
Street. In the next block 
was the Phoenix Cottage 
Court, a motel and gas sta- 
tion. In the next block was 
the Roxy Ann Motel next to 
the Grange Hall. Randles 
Market and Barkley’s Tav- 


4 ern were in the next block 


along with a barber and a 
dry cleaners and Leo Bohls’ 
service station. Across lst 
Street was the new Skinner 
Building which housed a 
restaurant, another grocery 
store, Ray’s market and the 
Doctor’s office. Above these 
businesses were four apart- 
ments. Johnny’s Garage 
was next on the street. A 
number of homes were on 
both sides of the street as we 


| move on down to the Old 


Stage House. 
On the east side of Main 


Street, heading north was 
the home of Mr. Hearn, for- 
mer owner of the Mercantile. 
Others living in this area 
were Harry Reames, Cor- 
nella Barnes, Milo Furry, 
Cora Morgan and the Old 
Oregon Hotel, formerly the 
home of the Senior Furry 
Family. There was also a 
barn where Rob Furry kept 
his horses. Then came the 
hardware store, a machine 
shop, a café operated by 
Mrs. Johnson and later by 
Faye Caster, a new barber 
shop built by Walt Love, a 
feed store, another store that 
had been a farmer’s market, 
the blacksmith shop and 
Haggard Lumber. A large 
boarding house was next to 
the lumber store. Numerous 
homes were along main 
street and another gas sta- 
tion and motel. 

There was a new lumber 
yard, started by Mark Nor- 
ton, the Associated Fruit 
Company, Fountain Lum- 
ber, Tripp’s Welding Ser- 
vice, Oakwood Motel, a cold 
storage facility and of 
course, a number of 
churches. Oh yes, there was 
a dentist, a drug store, and 
appliance stores. The Post 
Office had been moved from 
the Mercantile store to a 
building of it’s own. Modine 


Margaret (Bolz) Croly, Editor 
rlcmac@outlook.com 
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Skinner was the first post- 
master in the new building, 
then Marie Furry became 
Postmaster until 1967. 

Life in Phoenix at this 
time was simple and fairly 
quiet. Citizens had raised 
money to build a community 
center for the youth of the 
town to meet as television 
had not yet come to the val- 
ley. Every May, the clubs 
and businesses put on the 
“May Festival” to raise 
funds to operate the commu- 
nity center. Each club was 
able to use the building also. 
The City Hall was in the 
small building on 2nd Street 
next to the fire department. 
The little building also 
housed the library which 
had been started by a group 
of young mothers in 1925. 
They met on Thursdays so 
called themselves “The 
Thursday Club,” continuing 
to meet for the next 60 
years. That little building 
that was once the City Hall 
and Library is now our mu- 
seum. 

As a young wife and 
mother, I found I could do 
most of my shopping and 
other things right here in 
Phoenix. With my baby 
buggy, I could walk to the 
grocery store for the grocer- 

(continued on page 3) 
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What Life Was Like 100 Years Ago Compared to Now 


A dollar went a whole lot 
farther. Back in 1919, 
Americans drove their Model 
T’s to see silent movies and 
dealt with new-fangled in- 
ventions. toasters and zip- 
pers. A lot has changed 
since then. 

The Eiffel Tower was the 
tallest structure on Earth. 
Its debut was in 1889 at the 
World's Fair in Paris. The 
current global record holder, 
the Burj Khalifa. stands at 
2.722 feet. 

“Teenagers” didn’t exist. 
Young people between the 
age of 13 and 19 walked the 
Earth. but no one called 
them teenagers until the “10s 
when high school enrollment 
beeame standard. Back in 
1910. only 19% of 15- to 18- 
vear-olds attended secon- 
dary school, and only 9% 
eraduated. 

Woodrow Wilson took 
office in 1916 as president. 
He's best known for his for- 
eign policy and leadership 
during World War I, when 
he urged Congress to “make 
the world safe for democ- 
racy.” 

The “Great War” had just 
ended. At the 11th hour of 
the 11th day of the 11th 
month of 1918. Germany 
signed an armistice agree- 
ment with the Allies that 
signaled the end of a four- 
vear global war that killed 
14 million people and 
wounded 21 million others. 
Peace wouldn't last very 
long: World War II started 
two decades later in 1939. 

There was no NFL. 
American football initially 

attracted fans on college 
campuses in the late 1800s. 
with professional teams soon 


taking off. A formal league 
was established in 1920, 

Kids played with Raggedy 
Ann and Lincoln Logs. 
Teddy bears. named after 
President Roosevelt, were 
another favorite, with tinker 
toys, electric trains, and 
erector sets also filling toy 
boxes across the country. 

People were reading L. 
Frank Baum. He released 
his 13th book in the Oz se- 
ries in 1919. The Magic of 
Oz. My Man Jeeves was 
also published the same 
year. 

Mary Pickford was the 
picture of beauty. The 
“America’s Sweetheart” and 
the “girl with the curls” was 
a silent film star whose hair 
was typical of the “Gibson 
Girl” archetype that women 
emulated during the turn of 
the century. “The bobs” of 
the Jazz Age reigned su- 
preme a few years later. 

Molasses made headlines. 
A large storage tank in Bos- 
ton filled with 2 million gal- 
lons of molasses burst and 
flooded the streets. Resi- 
dents claimed that the air 
smelled sweet for many dec- 
ades after. 

Birth control was 
brand-new. Margaret 
Sanger coined the term 
“birth control” in 1917. She 
helped establish a woman's 
right to contraception with 
many battles and a 30-day 
jail stay for being a “public 
nuisance. 

People took street cars to 
get around. Subway sys- 
tems were already in use in 
New York and Boston, but 
competing companies also 
operated elevated trains and 
electric streetcars in major 


cities. There was also grow- 
ing traffic and horse-drawn 
carriages to contend with. 

Groceries were a lot 
cheaper (kinda). The aver- 
age price of bread was 10 
cents. butter 68 cents. and 
eggs 63 cents. However, a 
middle-class family only 
took in about $1.500 per 
year and saved less than 
$100 of that annually. 

The World Series was a 


scam. Hight members of the 


Chicago White Sox were 
banned for life from the 
sport for throwing the 1919 
World Series. 

Alcohol was officially 
illegal. Prohibition went 
into effect in 1919 with the 
passage of the 18th Amend- 
ment. As of 1933 you could 
(legally) toast to its end. 


People spent a lot more on 


clothes. People spent $200 
annually on clothing. Post- 
war trends for women in- 
cluded “tubular” silhouettes 
that would morph into the 
flapper dresses of the ’20s. 

With the first Oscars still 
a decade away, people 
flocked to theaters to watch 
silent movies. 

Irving Berlin dominated 
the radio. The prolific song- 
writer capitalized on the 
popularity of ragtime and 
penned plenty of love bal- 
lads. 

“Arts and Crafts” décor 
reigned supreme. The 
movement overtook Victo- 
rian décor. Furniture maker 
Gustav Stickley, architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Art Nouveau gained popu- 
larity during this time. 

Women still couldn’t 
vote. The public contribu- 
tions of women to the war 


effort helped out the suffrage 
movement. President Wood- 
row Wilson urged Congress to 
pass the 19th amendment 

which was adopted in 1920. 


Minimum wage didn’t exist. 


The unemployment rate was 


under 2%, but managers could 


pay insufficient wages and 
working conditions in 
“sweatshop” factories were 
unsanitary and dangerous. A 
federal minimum wage law 
didn’t pass until 1938, when it 
was a whopping 25 cents an 
hour. 


People ordered homes out of 


catalogs. Starting in 1908. 
Sears Roebuck started selling 
the supplies for entire houses 
in their popular catalog. The 


retailer marketed several hun- 
dred different designs until the 


end of the program in 1940. @ 


(Continued on page 3.) 
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© “Special Car Trip” 


The Phoenix Centennial 
on the 26th and 27th of this 
month will have old time 
exhibits like the gold key- 
wind watch carried by 
Stephen P. Taylor (first J.P. 


and post-master of Phoenix) 


in the ox team “preacher- 
train” of 1853. Many years 
later, his widow Abigail was 
the first known passenger in 
a “special car” other than 
that of Southern Pacific 
officialdom. At that time, 
Grandma Taylor, as she was 
known, was living with the 
family of her daughter, Mrs. 
Rachel Wheeler-Mench near 
Grants Pass. Wishing to 
visit son Clark living on the 
old donation claim of Mt. 
Roxy south slope, it was 
decided to put grandma in 
the freight caboose that 
came through by day, the 
passenger passing through 
near midnight. But when 
they had wagoned to town, 
they found the freight ca- 
boose out of order and taken 
from the train. What to do? 
No telephone or any quick 


way to reach Clark out on 
the claim and tell him not to 
make the trip in to meet her. 


So. the resourceful station 
agent at Grants Pass took an 
arm chair and fastened it to 
the floor of a “side door Pull- 
man.” With the kindly 
brakeman acting as conduc- 
tor and porter, Grandma 
Taylor was seated in the 
armchair with her indispen- 
sable traveling basket beside 
her with knitting stuff, extra 
clothing and “Stephen’s 
watch,” (he had traded an 
ox-team for it) which she 
kept carefully wound. Her 
grandsons. Malin and Fred, 
and grand-daughters, Myra 
and Elva, used it when 
school teachers. 


Grandma reveled in the 
well-known landmarks going 
by “just awfully fast.” She 
noted the new tents and 
buildings of the new town. 
and three miles on , the slope 
leading to the “dry dig- 


gings,” then across the tres- 


tle of “bloody run,” then by 
the “23-mile house” where 
travelers and freighters 
stoped. and former site of 
Hunter's Ferry, over the Ev- 
ans Creek county bridge, 
through the little town of 
Woodville, past the old Bird- 
seye places, (the south one 
still standing), then on to 
Rock Point, through Gold 
Hill and across the “big river 
bridge.” then dear old Table 
Rock with “Snowy Butte” 
looming eastward and the 
mountain rimmed valley she 
had labored in so long. Her 
loved ones at the Medford 
station were surprised and 
pleased at the “special car” 
provided for her. 


All this as told to me by 
her grand-daughter, Elva 
Wheeler-Person. 


By F.J. Clifford for the Mail 
Tribune, May, 1953 (?) 


What Life Was Like 100 Years Ago Compared to Now, continued from page 2 


Modern conveniences in- 
cluded toasters and zippers. 
Toasters only really started 
appearing in American kitch- 
ens in the 1910s with General 
Electric’s widely available 
model, Inventor Gideon 
Sundback received the pat- 
ent for his “Separable Fas- 
tener” in 1917. The name 
“zipper” didn’t take off until 
the 1920s. 

Mass produced foods were 
a new thing. Kellogg's iconic 
corn flakes started appearing 
On more grocery stores 
shelved in the 1910s, and 


Nabisco officially intro- 
duced Oreos in 1912. Moon 
Pies came about in 1917 
thanks to a coal miner who 
asked a bakery salesman for 
a snack “as big as the 
moon.” 

Dating replaced court- 
ship. The advent of the 
automobile changed every- 
thing when it came to ro- 
mance. Instead of meeting a 
young lady at her house, 
suitors could whisk away 
love interests on actual 
dates outside of the home. 

Babe Ruth was a brand- 


new Yankee. “The Bambino~™ 
won the 1918 World Series 
with the Boston Red Sox, 
Because the team owner 
traded the pitcher to the 
Yankees a year later, the 
move supposedly cursed the 
team until 2004, when Bos- 
ton became champions once 
again. 

Cubism and Dadaism 
founded modern art. After 
the rise of impressionism in 
the late-19th century. artists 
like Pablo Picasso and Salva- 
dor Dali pioneered brave new 
forms of expression that in- 


Phoenix Oregon-1950s, 


cont. from page I. 


ics I needed. Much of my 
other shopping was done in 
the Wards, Sears, or Penny’s 
catalogs. There were no side- 
walks in town and not much 
traffic, so you just walked 
down the middle of the 
street. I didn't because I 
tried by example to show my 
children how to walk on the 
streets. 

Before the two one-way 
streets were put in town, the 
creek was close to Main 
Street. My boys liked to go 
to the creek to play. There 
Was a nice wooded area near 
the school that was also fun 
to explore. And. of course, a 
hike down the railroad tracks 
was always fun. We could 
walk north down the tracks 
about a mile and be at the 
home I grew up in. Along the 
way was a sawmill where my 
husband worked for several 
years. 


corporated the abstract. 

Good Housekeeping still 
dispenses advice. Launched 
in 1885. GH already recom- 
mended “Tested and Ap- 
proved” products to about a 
half million subscribers in 
the 1910s and still carries out 
the same work today. 


Article by Caroline Picard. 
Mar 26, 2019. Good House- 
keeping. 
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Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 
receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


This ‘n That 


— 


Rose Dorothy 


A red rose bush 
having belonged 
to Dorothy 
Claflin was re- 
cently added to 
the museum’s 
rose garden in 
her memory. 


On May 10th, fifty-nine 
guests from the Talent 
Outdoor Discovery Pro- 
gram visited the Phoenix 
Museum and Pioneer 
Cemetery. Docents Doro- 
| thy Cotton, Lorraine Sex- 
ton, Vicki Taylor and 
Amanda Claflin were on 
hand to guide and inform 
the visitors. 


Memorial Day along with 30 newly added American flags lin- 
ing the entrance. 
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New Phoenix High School 
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Work on the new wing at 
Phoenix High School be- 
ganin June. Rebuilding 
the high school is budg- 
eted at $48 million, out of 
a $68 million bond meas- 
ure passed by Phoenix- 
Talent School District 
voters in the fall of 2017. 
Other district sites are 
also being upgraded or 
expanded. 


The new, two-story wing 
is being constructed south 
of the current structure. 
Much of the old building 
(originally built in 1948- 
1949 and latest remodel in 
1988) will be demolished, 
but about a third, includ- 


ing the gym and theater 
arts area, will be reno- 
vated. 


New entryways have been 
installed on a small, auxil- 
iary gymnasium to re- 
place those on the south 
side of the building. The 
main north entrance and 
the entrance off the bus 
loop will remain open. 


Resurfacing of the track 
will begin in October 
when work starts to re- 
build stands at the foot- 
ball field after the con- 
clusion of the regular sea- 
son. 


Parking will be a chal- 
lenge as the new school is 
being constructed in the 
area of the south parking 
lot and old practice field. 
“No parking during 
school hours” signs may 
be temporarily removed 
on the east side of North 
Rose Street across from 
the campus during con- 
struction to provide more 


parking. 


Completion of the new 
building is on schedule 
and targeted for Decem- 
ber of 2020. 


Taken from article by Tony 
Boom for the Mail Tribune, 
August, 14, 2019. 
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It’s Good to have a tailholt when you need one by Bill Miller 


“Time to tell the story of the 
little town of Tailholt, still hid- 
ing at the same location. right 
on the banks of the Rogue 
River. 

“Long before ferries and bridges 
kept traveling boots dry. cross- 
ing a fast-moving river meant 
erabbing on and holding tight. 
When a pioneer or prospector 
did't have a wagon to eling to, 
the next best thing was a horse: 
not all of the horse, of course-- 
just the horse's tail. 

“The technique apparently was 
so popular that our beloved 
ancestors. with typical Yankee 
ingenuity, created a word for it- 
-tailholt. 

“To the settlers who had strug- 
gled in the 1800s to build a sod 
home on the great American 
prairies, tailholt also became a 
metaphor for life. 

“It might be unsafe to cling to 
something too tightly, a pioneer 
would say, but it’s a thousand 
times more unsafe to just let go. 
“That tough attitude probably 


influenced the name given to 
Tailholt, Oklahoma, the only 
town in the country that still 
exists with that name. 
“Prospectors always seemed to 
like the name best. 

There were Tailholt mines 
throughout the West and even 
Tailholt mining camps in Cali- 
fornia. 

“But the biggest influence had 
to come from poet James 
Whitcomb Riley. He built a 
poem around an imaginary 
Indiana town, ‘The Little 
Town 0 Tailholt.’ 

“You kin boast about yer cities, 
and their stiddy growth and size, 
And brag about yer County- 
seats, and business enterprise, 
And railroads, and factories, 
and all such foolery, 

But the little Town 0? Tailholt is 
big enough for me.’ 

“Southern Oregon legend says 
that an carly miner drowned 
crossing the turbulent Rogue 
River about a quarter of a mile 
upriver from today’s town of 


Newspaper Articles About Phoenix, Oregon 


Medford Mail--Oct 21, 1892 
PHOENIX SCHOOL REPORT-.- 
HIGHER DEPARTMENT 
Number enrolled 39, average 
attendance 36, number neither 
absent nor tardy 20. 
The following are the names of 
pupils whose average did not 
fall below 90 in the monthly 
examination: Linn Kahler. 
Mabel Robbins. Allie Dunlap. 
Lily Reames. Mollie Towne. 
Jessie Nvswaner, Samie Rob- 
bins. Mary Anderson. Minnie 
Critchlow. Lettie Stancliff. 
Lena Calhoun. Lily Wolters. 
Jane Wilson and Willie Jacks. 
B.R.Stevens. Teacher 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
Number enrolled 48. average 
attendance 40. number neither 
absent nor tardy 12. 
S.C.Sherrill. Teacher 


SOUTHERN OREGON MAIL-- 
Oct. 28, 1892 

C.S.Phelps of Phoenix, traded 
horses the other day for the 
ranch of Jay Bennett of Wag- 
ner Creek. 


Southern Oregon Mail--January 
20, 1893 
AN UNIQUE DISPLAY 

Mr. John Weeks, of the firm 
of Weeks & Orr. gave an order 
for job printing to THE MATL 
Saturday. the same being label 
cards for ten boxes of prunes 
which have been put up by this 
firm and are to be put in the 
Oregon fruit exhibit at the 
World's Fair. at Chicago. The 
prunes put up are of the French 
variety and said to be an excel- 
lent article. The unique part of 
the display comes in connection 
with the boxes in which this 
fruit is packed. Each of the ten 


Rogue River. Apparently he 
avoided catastrophe by grabbing 
hold of--you guessed it--his 
horse’s tail. 

“Tailholt, as Rogue River was 
called in those mining years of 
the 1850s and 60s. wasn’t really 
much of a town, but because of 
the nearby river crossing. the 
name just seemed to fit. 

“As the population grew and a 
post office was established in 
1870. the town took on its first 
legal name, Woodville, honoring 
a popular local resident and the 
town’s new postmaster, John 
Wood. 

“In 1912, not long after Jackson 
County spent $15.000 to build a 
bridge across the river, residents 
decided it would be better to 
advertise the town under a new 
name, and the city of Rogue 
River was born. 

“When a new bridge replaced the 
old in October 1950, a Mail Trib- 
une editorial agreed with local 
residents who wanted to name 
the bridge Tailholt. ‘The name 


boxes is of a different variety 
of wood and all of the varieties 
a product of the country sur- 
rounding Medford, and are oak, 
alder, laurel, yew, fir. birds’s 
eye pine, red cedar, Manzanita, 
mountain mahogany and while 
wood. This lumber was all 
carefully sawed at the Weeks 
Bros’ mills in Phoenix and the 
boxes made by the same firm. 


Talent news March 1, 1893 
Elmer Coleman is making 
some substantial improvements 
on the Fish farm: good board 
and wire fence each side of the 
Jane from the Phoenix depot 
out towards Jas. Reame’s farm. 


Transcribed as they were writ- 
ten from local newspapers by 
Dorothy Cotton. 


Page 2 


will certainly bring the bridge 
color and pique the interest ot 
tourists.” 

“It didn’t happen. 

“In 1961, when the state was 
building a new park in the area, 
the Mail Tribune suggested it be 
named Tailholt. “It has color, an 
element of humor. a fine flavor, 
and it’s a name that can be re- 
membered. Tailholt State Park. 
What a wonderful name!” 

“Not so wonderful for state offi- 
cials. Tailholt was out and Valley 
of the Rogue State Park was in. 
“Ah. well. As we search for hu- 
mor in these sometimes troubled 
days, maybe all we really need is a 
tailholt attitude. As the old pio- 
neers preached: “A tailholt is bet- 
ter than a no holt at all.” “ 


Writer Bill Miller is the author of 
“History Snoopin’.” a collection 
of his previous history columns 
and stories. 


Article from the Mail Tribune, @ 
July 29, 2019 
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*BACK IN 1919 


WHEN ROSE SMITH WAS BORN JUNE 28TH IN CHICAGO, IL 
THE TREATY OF The Eighteenth STARS BORN 
VERSAILLES, ENDING Amendment of the 
WWI AND United States Jackie Robinson 
ESTABLISHING THE Constitution Nat King Cole 
LEAGUE OF effectively established Eva Gabor 


NATIONS, WAS SIGNED the prohibition of 


alcoholic beverages J.D. Salinger 


; Liberace 

The Nineteenth 

Amendment was 
passed, which 


Ripley's Believe It or (Congress passed an 
Not! first appeared — Act to Establish the 


uaranteed women 48 4 cartoon under Grand Canyon 
he right to vote this title in The New National Park in the 
@® 5, York Globe State of Arizona 
Farms WHAT THINGS CosT: | @ Sports 
Broken Blossoms Wiedial Gauci 


Blind Husbands Postage Stamp: 30.02 


True Heart Susie Toothpaste: $0,20/pke Cincinnati Reds 


Stanley Cup: 


The Miracle Man 34 ps th 
Ta eeeee Movie Ticket: $0.10 WoL Beeicso'dive te 

ae ; Dozen Eggs: 50.00 influenza outbreak 
teen eee Gallon of Gas: 30.23 American Football: 
founded Ford Truck: $650 Green Bay Packers 


established at & 


Avg. Monthly Rent: $92 
Green Bay, WI 


J After You've Gone US Life Expectancy: 

U.S. PRESIDENT y Marion Harris \ Males: 53.5 years, 
was the #lsonging@ — Females: 56.0 

Woodrow Wilson 1919 — 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to4 p.m. 


i i lie, 


t 
| Youcan be a member of Phoenix | 
' Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
year per person. Join now and help 
i preserve the history of Phoenix and | 
the surrounding area. 
; Regular PHS meetings are held on the ; 
; second Tuesday ofeach monthat | 
+ 7:00 p.m. at the Phoenix Museum. 
Hy 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 


receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


This ‘n That 


John Quincy Stewart 


John, husband, father 
grandfather, great grand- 
father, great-great grand- 
father, friend, teacher and 
Phoenix Historical Society 
board member, passed 
away July 13, 2019. 


John was a descendant of 
the pioneer families of 
Ferns and Carver. His 
entire teaching career was 
spent in the Phoenix and 
Talent School District. 


Our sympathy goes out to 
his wife, Janie, and family. 


Annual Pienic 
& Membership Drive 


Phoenix Historical Society 


& Museum 


September 10, 2019 
6:00 pm 


Main dish and drinks provided 
Bring your own service, 


a side dish or dessert to share, 
and annual dues of $10/person. 


Phoenix Historical Society Margaret (Bolz) Croly, Editor 
Organized in 1998; Opened in 1999 ricmac@outlook.com 


The Gasburg (azetie 
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Remembrances of September Potluck 


7) 


Inside this issue: : 
The annual Phoenix 


Historical Society Pot- 
luck and Membership 
Drive was held at the 
Phoenix Museum Sep- 
tember 10th. Chicken, 


to 


Thanksgiving Facts 


12 


Board Members 


Remembering jo jos and drinks were 
Dr. McGeary 3 : Bex 
; provided andmem- $i" 

bers and guests 

Remembering 

Chief Bullock 3 brought other potluck 
items. The weather 

This ‘n That 4 was somewhat cool 


and windy so it was 
decided to move the 
event inside the mu- 
seum. The evening was 
much enjoyed and the 
camaraderie appreci- 
ated. 


Annual Christmas 


Celebration 


December 10. 2019 
Phoenix Museum 
6:00 pm 
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Thanksgiving Day Facts 


On the fourth Thursday in No- dent Truman in 1947. Presi- @ Americans eat 46 million 
vember, families across the U.S. dent Obama pardoned a 45- turkeys each Thanksgiving. 
gather to feast on turkey. watch pound turkey named Cour- @ Neil Armstrong and Buzz 


football and gear up for Christ- age. who has flown to Dis- 
eS eS 


Aldrin’s first meal in space 


mas by looking for Santa in the neyland and served as 


Grand Marshall of the 
park’s Thanksgiving pa- 
rade. 


after walking on the moon 
was foil packets with roasted 
turkey.” 


Maev’s Thanksgiving parade. 
. e od 

but did you ever wonder why 

these Thanksgiving traditions 


started? 


Impress vour family with these 


Thanksgiving Day facts: 


Why is Thanksgiving the 

fourth Thursday in Novem- 
ber? President Abe Lincoln 
said Thanksgiving would be 


@ The heaviest turkey on re- 
cord, according to the Guin- 
ness Book of Records. weighs 
86 pounds. 


@ = The first Thanksgiving was the fourth Thursday in No- * CalltoE hee ibs 
held in the autumn of 1621 A vember. but in 1939 Presi- ae eS in the Oa 
; erayayejuies : Thanksgiving Day. 
and ineluded 50 Pilgrims Joyful dent Roosevelt moved it up oe 
and 90 Wampanoag Indi- Rc a week hoping it would help * Female turkeys (called hens) 
ans and lasted 3 days. the shopping season during donot gobbles Ont 
Many historians believe the Depression era. It never ds EOD, 
that only 5 women were A . caught on and it was @ The average turkey for 
present at that first Thanksgiving: The first changed back two years Thanksgiving weighs 15 
Thanksgiving, as many Thanksgiving WAS atten later. pounds. 
woman settlers didn’t sur- with spoons and bh The Macy's Thanksgiving @ Campbell's soup created 
vive that difficult first vear but no forks. That s right. Dey Daerrite began fi 1924 green bean casserole for an 
in the U.S, forks weren't a noe with 400 employees mareh- annual cookbook 50 years 
@ = Thanksgiving didn’t be- me bo thabileenus ing from Canwent Ave. to ago. It now sells $20 million 
come a national holiday ae Wt years later and ’ 145 Street in New York worth of cream of mushroom 
until over 200 vears later! hea Eup ulan stare City. No large balloons were soup. 
Sarah Josepha Hale. the nl Elicelieh ee aualis parade. as it featured (Information taken from AllPar- a 
woman who actually wrote T hanksgiving is the rea- only live animals from Cen- enting.com) 
the classic song “Mary Had lo dinners! In tral Park Zoo. 
a Little Lamb.” convinced bred ra e 60 Turkey isn’t responsible for 
ay » ys ie . - taal aca ce ° 
sc eee Ba tons) that a salesman told ee ee a Phoenix Historical Society 
national holiday. after them they should package Sciantiete oe, that ee Board Members 
writing letters for 17 years oe algupinatne Hee glass of wine. the high ca- 
campaigning for this to roam aides ky pee lone meal or elncine after a 
happen. polstess:-and Da freuly busy work eaiedule ‘ what Dick Croly: President 
@ No turkey on the menu at CBE pes bert makes you drowsy. Janie Stewart: Vice President 
the first Thanksgiving. Thanksgiving was almost How did the cradition of 
Historians say that no a ae a feast! a ‘ ssatehinieiontuiiion Dorothy Cotton: Secretary 
er ae early settlers gave thanks Bese ; 
pea 7 cae Ee, fpataniter atliabettin phaoleaitiie oo Dorothy Cotton: Treasurer 
was on the menu? Deer or ing from food. whieh is ce Classic games in 1920 Dave Hodson 
venison. ducks. geese, oys- we lat HS) laced an since then the Detroit D Ulrich 
ters. lobster. cel and fish. pudoieite eclebrare Load Lions and the Dallas Cow- a 
They probably ate pump- first harvest, that is. until Hovcihaxeiliostediearniceton Mike Wrede 
kins, but no pumpkin pies. the Wampanoag Indians TarkestDav 120064 
They also didn’t eat uae ead (oa third game was added with 
mashed potatoes or cran- for pe Miriied hair fant fitters teams hosting. 
berry relish. but they 2 piceedag ore Wild turkeys can run 20 
probably ate cranberries. Presidential pardon of a dale nee'hautnchenhinen 
And no. Turducken (a tur- turkey. Each year, the ave een but ay 
key stuffed with a duck Lapeivennelishe U-S<par- cated aoe ’s that are bred 
stuffed with a chicken) Gonsasturkegcand spares are fea Goan can't ath, 
were nowhere to be found it from being eaten for quran fake 
during that first Thanks- aa Bi 1 Benjamin Franklin wanted 
giving. first turkey pardon os ‘le ane a aoe 
eRe eal etica mony started with Presi- : ) ‘ 


tional bird. not the eagle. 
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ap ehenbe Hoe Dr. M. Donald McGeary 


“The late Dr. M. Donald 
McGeary was much better 
at telling his tales than he 
Was at accepting praise for 
his achievement. 

“Fond of saying, ‘Don’t 
let the truth get in the way 
of a good story,” McGeary 
was known to both patients, 
family and the community 
for his embellishments. 

“Despite a few fabrica- 
tions here and there, 
McGeary’s four children 
agree that nothing can dim 


the legacy of dedication. hard 
work and love their father 
left behind as a parting gift 
to the world.” 

Dr. McGeary. former chief 
of staff at both major Rogue 
Valley hospitals. died Febru- 
ary 1, 2001 at the age of 77 
following a lingering battle 
with Parkinson’s disease that 
never dampened his spirit. 

“His daughter. Marcia 
Argyris can only laugh as she 
recalls her father’s personal- 
ity and dedication to his 
many causes. 

‘He had so many interests 
and hobbies that it’s difficult 
to understand how he did so 
much.” Argyris said. “He 
never stopped...for him. the 
glass was always three- 
quarters full. That's how he 
saw life.’ 

“McGeary--a pioneering 
member of Southern Oregon's 
medical field--originally 
hailed from Minnesota, where 
he attended college. In 1947 


Remembering “Chief” Bullock 


ee 


Orlinza Appleton “Chief~ 
Bullock of Phoenix was 
born in Missouri December 
of 1917 and moved to the 


SEE eee 


Rogue Valley in the 1950s. 
He passed quietly away in 
February of 2000 at the age 
of 82 in the Department of 
Veterans Affairs hospital in 
Roseburg and is buried in the 
Phoenix Pioneer Cemetery. 
He was a Cherokee Indian 
elder who was a respected. 
rare fellow with great dignity 
who thought before he spoke. 

At the Veterans Affairs 
Domiciliary on Veterans Day 
he was a guest of honor who 
agreed to tell his story. 

Born in Missouri but 
raised in Oklahoma. Bullock 
had joined the Army as a 
young man. He was a ser- 


he married college sweetheart 
Margaret Jane Gesell. 

“In a situation very much 
like the television series 
*Mash,’ McGeary served as a 
regimental surgeon with the 
U.S. Marine Corps during the 
Korean War. commanding a 
medical company near the 
front lines. 

“During his spare time. he 
created a school for Korean 
children while providing 
medical services to local vil- 
lages. Argyris recalls. 

“In 1953. McGeary moved 
to Oregon and opened a fam- 
ily practice in Phoenix. He 
moved the practice to Med- 
ford in 1970--co-founding the 
Family Practice Group. 

“McGeary’s son. Doug. 
said his father was also a 
strong believer in education. 
For several years. Doug 
McGeary said. his father 
served on the Phoenix school 
board. as well as numerous 


other committees and boards. 


geant stationed in the Philip- 
pines when Uncle Sam en- 
tered WW II in 1941. 

His artillery unit was cap- 
tured when the Philippines 
fell in 1942. He survived the 
Bataan Death March by es- 
caping. but was captured 
again by the Japanese on 
Corregidor Island in Manila 
Bay and taken to a concen- 
tration camp near Nagasaki 
where he labored in coal 
mines. Normally weighing 
about 175 pounds, he was a 


gaunt 86 pounds at the end of 


his 3 1/2 years as a POW. 
He served 22 years in the 
military, receiving two Pur- 


“But there was much 
more to his father than 
work. he added. 

"He was kind of a prank- 
ster. Doug McGeary said. 
*He had a great sense of hu- 
mor. 

“McGeary also was an 
outdoorsman who enjoyed 
duck hunting. salmon or 
steelhead fishing and down- 
hill skiing. He was also 
skilled in woodworking-- 
building the cross that 
hangs in the nave of the 
Congregational Church of 
Medford. 

“McGeary turned out to 
be a whiz with a needle and 
thread that became another 
outlet for his creative na- 
ture. his children said. 

“He was very special. 
bigger than life,” Argyris 
said. “It just shows how one 
person can really have an 
impression on people.’ ™ 


Taken from The Mail Tribune. 
February 3. 2001. 


ple Hearts before retiring as 
a warrant officer. 

A framed letter hung on 
the living room wall in his 
Phoenix home reminding 
him that someone remem- 
bered his sacrifices. “It give 
me special pleasure to wel- 
come you back to your na- 
tive shores. and to express. 
on behalf of the people of 
the United States. the joy 
we feel at your deliverance 
from the hands of the en- 
emy. the letter read. 

The scrawling signature 
was that of President Harry 
Truman. ; 


Taken from The Mail Tribune, 
February 13. 2000. 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to4 p.m. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 


receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


BURRS 


Become a member of Phoenix 


Historical Society for just “SAS 
%, $10.00 a year per person. Join t 
~ now and help preserve the his- * ; 


& Me tory of Phoenix and the sur- aoe 
Na Na Ny area. 


This ‘n That 


We’re pleased to hear that Pat 
Popow and Donna Ulrich are recover- 
ing well from injuries suffered this year. 
Donna has even been helping out with 
Pat’s recovery. 


We can’t say thanks often enough to 
Rita Cotton for helping keep the mu- 
seum tidy and neat, especially making 
our floors sparkle. 


Annual 


Christmas Party 
December 10, 2019 


Widening of Church Street in front 
of the museum and on south continues. 6:00 pm. 
It’s unknown when the gate in front of Phoenix Historical Society/Museum 


i 
the museum will be blocked with equip- . 
ment, the road closed, a gas line broken, Pizza and drinks provided. 
etc. It will be appreciated when the fi- Bring a finger food to share a 
nal construction will be completed with donation for the Museum 


sidewalks, curbs and parking spaces. 


Havea Happy Thankegiving, 
Merry Christmas aud Happy Hew Year! 


